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Suffer and be Strong.« 


The hall was filled with its careless,chattering throng, 
Pealed forth the organ’s prelude to the song, 

Full rose the hymn, and then—the prayer; 

And then—we saw thee stand 

Before us. A kind hand 

Had led thee, maimed and blind and broken, there. 


And then thou spakest,—thy sightless face upturned 
In the old hall, where but so late had burned 

Thy heart like ours, with promise. 

Still as death the place: 

Great God! to us that day. 

What couldst thou say, 

But ery thy anguish! 


And yet—with tranquil breath. 
Thou spak’st of gratitude for things we’d done; 
Of love to thee by God,of the truth that shone— 
A living light. As for thy doom— 
Why, if it were His will 
Thou ‘dst bear it and be still. 
And stifled sobbing broke the stillness of the room. 


* * * 


When fierce rebellion surges through my beart, 
And bitter my complainings at the smart 

Of wounds that I must bear; 

When all my restless life 

Seems but a fruitless strife, 

And God seems heedless of my pleading prayer,— 
Let me recall that sightless face again: 

So pale and patient neath its crown of pain, 

And hear again thy lips in perfect trust, 


Unfaltering proclaim Thy heavenly Maker's name; 
Aye, see theekiss the cross that bore thee to the dust. 


That humbled and ashamed I take again 
My burden, and submissive struggle on, 
Uplifted by thy strength divine. 

My lot is noonday. bright, sublime, 
Compared with thy deep night; 

I stand rebuked before such faith as thine. 


And thou, boy, may the pitying Chiist, who died 
Upon the cross, walk ever at thy side. 

Make thee His own, and guide thy faltering feel! 
And all the tempest’s strife 

That rends our troubled life 

Stand awed to silence by thy price complete. 


The Two Counselors. 


The two ‘‘counselors’’ satup very straight 
in their seats. They were directly in front 
of the teacher, and had the best of oppor- 
tunities to see her face. Into her eyes had 
come a strange look, such a pained, sad 
expression—not like the one that came when 
a boy had been careless or unkind: but a 
look that rather awed the dignitaries gaz- 
ing so steadily upon it. 

The counselors exchanged glances, and 
wondered. The ‘‘new’’ boy was reciting 
his lesson in decimal fractions. He could 
not understand the work, and the teacher 
was sorry for him. That, then, was the 
reason for her worry. Then Ted remem- 
bered that once when he had gone with the 


*Mr. Cory Hanks, whose remarks before the schoo! at Devotional exercises suggested these lines, had suf- 


fered the misfortune of losing his eyes and both his hands by an explosion. 
his affliction, and the glowing warmth of the spiritual light which 


The fortitude with which he bore 
came to him after the natural light 


went out, made a profound impression upon his fellow students. 
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teacher to see Eddie Beck’s little sister that 
died, that same look had come into her eyes, 
as she bent over to put her white roses on 
the little child. On their way home she had 
kept very close to him and held his hand 
very tightly; and when she left him atthe 
corner, she had said in a queer shaking 
voice: 
‘Good night, my little counselor.’’ 


He had cried a very little bit himself af- 
ter she had gone, had cleared his throat a 
great deal, and found it convenient to take 
a back street home that day. 


Before many days the counselors sin- 
cerely wished the new boy had never come 
to school. Teacher was getting more and 
more troubles. Something must be done. 


That night a council meeting was held 
secretly, in the janitor’s little room. The 
result was that two pairs of sturdy legs dis- 
appeared through the front entrance and the 
counselors perched themselves contentedly 
upon the corner fence to await the coming 
of the ‘‘new boy,’’ who, as usual, had been 
“kept” for extra help. 


It took some diplomacy, to be sure, to get 
their plan adopted, but the result was favor- 
able and the new boy marched up the street 
guarded on both sides by a determined- 
looking counselor. 

In a few days results were manifest. The 
new pupil was getting his work in decimal 
fractions; he was even out-stripping some 
of the older pupils in the class. 

But not one hint did the teacher get of the 
reason for the change, until one evening he 
was helping after school to brush the boards. 
Promptly as the gong struck five he said: 


‘Tam sorry, Miss B—, but you see the 
fellows don’t like me to miss my lesson, so 
I must go.”’ 

‘*Miss your lesson? 
mean?”? 

Then a sudden comprehension came to the 
little teacher, and she said hastily: 

‘Yes, yes, go by all means.”’ 

After he had gone she stood at the win- 
dow and looked at nothing for a long time. 


Why what do you 


Then her eyes rested with a very strange, 
tender look upon the vacant seats of the 
counselors. 

Perhaps that was the reason two boys 
found some queer packages in their desks 
next day, with ecards bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Open at home.”’ 

Whatever was in them must have come 
very near to a boy’s liking,—but right in 
the bottom of each box was a little note, 
that went straight to the heart of the two 
counselors. 

SusSA TALMAGE, 


Being “Turned Around.” 


Persons in whom the sense of direction is 
but poorly developed often get ‘turned 
around,’’ when traveling in a strange 
locality. At such times the sun appears to 
rise at almost any point of the compass,save 
where it should. The mind, too, is peculiarly 
affected; for the feeling experienced is nearly 
akin to that of being lost. The task of get- 
ting righted again is a difficult one, and 
sometimes a person thus out of line with the 
world will not get adjusted properly to 
objects about him until after coming in view 
of a familiar landscape. 


A few summers ago, my ten-year old boy 
and I were traveling by buggy through the 
canyons and upper valleys of the Provo 
river. I observed from what the little fellow 
said that he was ‘‘turned around,’’ and 
therefore much puzzled because the sun 
seemed to rise in the west, and the shadows 
from the tall trees stretched forth their long 
arms in a direction they had never done 
before till that morning. He imagined that 
we were driving due north, when in fact we 
were going south. 

As ameans of bringing him out of this 
confusion, the following experience sug- 
gested itself: I blindfolded his eyes; then 
without his knowing it I turned the horse 
completely round, and started back on the 
road we just had come. The direction we 
were now going and the one he imagined we 
were traveling were consequently the same. 
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The blind was then taken from his eyes 
and he exclaimed: ‘‘Why, the mountains 
and everything have changed places!?’ 
Turning about again we pursued our jour- 
ney and thereafter he kept his bearings with- 
out any difficulty. K. 


The Boy and His Hatchet. 


Judgment and reason are but feebly devel- 
oped in children, and hence they often do 
and say absurd things. To illustrate this 
fact I need only relate an experience of 
my own while a mere boy. 

One bright crisp winter’s day I went with 
my father to the river bottoms to get a load 
of wood. Of course I took along my little 
hatchet. What a deal of trouble little 
hatchets have made for little boys! 

I hacked away, first on one tree, then on 
another, but soon became tired, when fancy 
led me to a large stream near by, which was 
frozen over with a four-inch sheet of ice. 
Probably the rounded air bubbles in that 
frozen mirror at my feet suggested the idea 
of cutting out a large wagon wheel. There- 
upon suiting the action to the thought, I 
began the novel task. At each stroke, the 
icy crystals flew out from the curving chan- 
nel, gliding and spinning away over the 
glassy surface. Ah, whatrare sport this is, 
thought I, as I stood at the centre of my 
half finished wheel. A few more sturdy 
blows and the curved lines would meet. 

Just at the moment of highest expectation, 
the narrow neck broke, when disk of ice, 
thoughtless boy, hatchet and all, sank to 
the bottom! 

A gasping cry and a splashing sound gave 
the alarm; and quickly a parental hand 
fished me out. But from that day to this, I 
have firmly maintained that ice water is 
more to be appreciated in August than in 
January. Ks 


Reproved By a Child. 


Small children seldom consider the time, 
the place, or the occasion for the expres- 


sion of their thoughts; their childish lips 
innocently speak from the fullness of their 
impulsive little hearts. Their sayings at 
times are surprising, because they are 
either unexpected, out of relation, or rife 
with wisdom beyond their years. 

A young missionary, whose field of labor 
was on the Sandwich Islands, tells a story 
about himself which illustrates how unex- 
pectedly a startling and impressive remark 
may come from a child. 

Years before his call to the mission he 
had used tobacco, but previous to his start- 
ing he had quit the habit, and for months 
labored faithful under the self-imposed re- 
straint. Once, however, he bacame lone- 
some and low spirited and thought that he 
should find comfort in a smoke. So he went 
out among the woods and rocks near the 
house of a native family where he was stay- 
ing, rolled some tobacco in a paper and 
smoked it. He found temporary relief in 
this operation, and though conscience-smit- 
ten, repeated it several times on later occa- 
sions. 

One day after he had smoked in the 
woods, he came into the house, sat down 
and busied himself with his thoughts. The 
only other occupants of the house were a 
five year old Kanaka boy and his mother. 
The little brown sprite walked near where 
the young man sat, and sniffing the air sev- 
eral times, ran to the door of the adjoining 
room and called out: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, 
the servant of Godsmokes!’’ 


The mother who was attending to her 
household duties seemed not to hear the 
young prattler. Our missionary, however, 
was dumfounded. And the end was not yet; 
for the boy came back to convince himself 
that he smelled the odor of tobacco. Being 
reassured he ran to the door again and 
shouted: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, the servant of 
God smokes!’’ 


Politeness forbade the mother from no- 
ticing the child’s discovery, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the little fellow insisted a 
third time on following up his investiga- 
tion. The missionary was so overwhelmed 
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with shame and confusion that, as he after- 
wards said in relating the incident, had the 
earth opened and swallowed him up he 
would rather a thousand times have prefer- 
red it, than thus to stand accused and con- 
demned by an innocent child—even though 
that child was only a dusky little native of 
an isle of the sea. ‘‘If an angel had re- 
buked me,"’ said he, ‘‘I could scarcely have 
been more deeply and lastingly impressed.” 
K. 


Love Conquers. 


Col. Francis W. Parker—in one of his 
lectures before a large body of teachers— 
remarked that every child is a little savage. 
This may be true in the sense that the child, 
like the savage, has an undeveloped mind. 
Yet small children often exhibit those higher 
and finer feelings which are usually posses- 
sed only by people of more experience and 
culture. Their little hearts may be swayed 
by love and like emotions to the extent of 
overcoming the baser passions, as the fol- 
lowing incident will clearly show: 

A friend of mine while walking along the 
street one day had his attention drawn to a 
group of children who were seemingly en- 
gaged in a very angry contest. Their forces, 
however, were unequally divided; for 
against one little determined angry boy, 
were arrayed half a dozen foes of both 
sexes, who were running about him and 
pelting him with stones. Now and then, he 
would turn on his pursuers and drive them 
back, throwing at them anything he could 
lay his hands upon. And thus the battle 
raged for some minutes. 

Then came a lull in hostilities. The little 
fellow stood off at some distance with his 
hands full of stones and sticks, a look of 
defiance on his face. It was like Goliath 
challenging the Israelites. 

A little girl now stepped out of the crowd, 
and going straight toward the young war- 
rior, without more ado threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. She then 
drew back a step with one hand still on his 
shoulder, and whispered gently a few kind 


words. The angry spell dissolved, as if by 
magic. Stones and sticks dropped at his 
feet, and immediately his face brightened. 
Then turning about, the two joined their 
companions, and the play went on as if 
nothing had happened. K. 


Fable of the Tad-pole. 


Is the teaching of myths or fairy tales in- 
jurious to children? Listen to the fable of 
the tad-pole: 

A wiseacre, who was in the habit of 
studying how God’s handiwork might be 
improved, chanced one day to stop before a 
pool of water in which a score of polliwogs 
were playing hide and seek. 

‘There,’ mused the great man, ‘there is 
another instance of the waste of creative 
energy. Why should these creatures be en- 
cumbered with tails? Their work in life is to 
be accomplished with legs; instead of de- 
veloping which they are spending weeks of 
their short life as mere fishes.’ 

He was a very ‘practical’ man. In 
other words, he was ultra theoretical. His 
‘practical’ ideas were born out of the depths 
of his inner consciousness that is, he never 
deigned to form his theories from the obser- 
vation of facts. 

‘Now,’ thought he, ‘it will really be a 
blessing to these baby toads, if I hasten the 
process whereby they get legs,’ and forth- 
with he caught a number of them and cut off 
their tails. 

‘Some of the pleasure may be taken out 
of this muddy paradise,’ continued he, ‘but 
then—this is a practical world, and the 
sooner you learn the fact the better.’ 

The next day he came down to view the 
effect of his ‘improvement.’ The shortened 
tad-poles moved about the water in a most 
doleful fashion. 

‘Too bad,’ said he, ‘to take away your 
infantile pleasures; but you will thank me 
when you get older, for you will be on your 
feet a month before your idle fellows.’ 

He grew intensely interested in the ex- 
periment and came day after day to make 
comparisons. Especially was he eager to 
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note the growth of the tad-poles which he 
had taken in hand. Long after the others 
had signs of legs and the tails seemed to be 
shortening, he maintained to himself that 
the amputation was a good thing. It was 
only when the free polliwogs—polliwogs no 
longer—hopped out of the pool, while his 
proteges sickened and died one after an- 
other, that he said, ‘Who would have 
thought it!’ and walked sadly away. 

The moral of this story is that if you 
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take from children their tales of fancy, they 
will never develop legs of imagination. 

One word to people whodemand only ‘facts, 
facts, facts,’ in the education of little ones: 
Study the laws of psychic growth. Some 
day you may reach the astounding conclu- 
sion that children’s minds unfold, not ac- 
cording to your theory, but according to 
the plan of the Creator. At any rate, prac- 


tice awhile on number one first. 
N. 


DIDACTIC, 


Who | Am. 


The aim of my existence is, 
That I may have more joy 
Than sorrow in the sum of life; 
Build more than I destroy. 


That I may seek and find the truth, 
And in the search be glad; 

Be much more moved by love of good, 
Than by the fear of God. 


To keep proportioned, and to grow 
In head and hand and heart, 

To put in practice what I know, 
To be the better part. 


To let the spirit have its share 
Of culture every hour, 

And keep the passions in the place 
Of servants to will power. 


To be submissive to the will 
Of those I should obey. 
Yet be a gallant leader still 

Of others on my way. 


Outgrow the power to love a lie, 
Or any other wrong, 

By sacrificing for the truth, 
And helping Right along. 


To be effect and also because, 
Of light and love, and life. 

To learn—obey—and then make laws— 
Enjoy eternal life. 


To go the road that God has gone, 


Who once was mortal man, 
Of perfect type; whoe’er is one 
Become a God he ean. 


And why not, if man is His child, 
And brother to His Son? 

The man-God Jesus, who on €arth, 
Showed how the race was won, 


And says to man, be ye like me, 
Do ye as I have done, 

Be one with me, as I and He, 
My Father God are one. 


Ff God had not intended, 
That man Divine might be, 

Why then confer this image 
Of divinity on me? 


Thus making my appearance clear, 
A necessary fraud, 
A being in His likeness here, 
That never can be God. 
REFLECTUS. 


The Freedom of Obedience. 


Obedience is freedom. Who that has 
studied the harmonies of Nature can doubt 
this? ‘‘Free as the rippling brook and the 
singing birds’—are not these favorite 
Similes in every tongue? But why is the 
brook free? Is it not because it obeys the 
law of gravitation—because it does not try 
to run up hill? Why are the birds em- 
blematice of liberty? Is it not because they 
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obey—obey the God-implanted instinct to 
sing His praises who made them? 

Can there be found in the whole universe, 
from the tiniest diatom under the microscope 
to the mightiest orb in space, a single organ- 
ism whose very existence does not depend 
on obedience to the law of its being? And 
must our glorious sun be considered a 
B8lave because from day to day, year to 
year, age to age, he brings to the world 
heat and health and light and life? Alas! 
what would become of this small ant-bed of 
the solar system, if each mighty sun should 
become a law unto itself? What an awful, 
what a sublime spectacle of chaos would 
that be, were all the stars and constellations 
to run riot among each other! And are 
they, figuratively speaking, slaves, because 
each performs in time and season his task 
in the great machinery of the universe? 
Does not obedience make them free? 

Obedience is union. Where is the society, 
however just and beneficent its object; the 
government, however perfect its laws; the 
church, however divine its precepts,—that 
can exist a single day without obedience on 
the part of its members? Disobedience is 
only another name for anarchy. 


Obedience is the law of eternal progress. 
Let it be granted that in order to develop 
any faculty, whether physical, mental, 
moral, or religious, it is necessary properly 
to exercise it. What then is exercise but 
another name for obedience—obedience to 
the law of development? Is a mau anatural 
liar? Let him obey this law constantly and 
he will be cured: ‘‘Thou shalt not lie.” Is 
heakleptomaniac? ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
will make him an honest man if he will obey 
it a lifetime. To obey is to progress, to 
disobey isto retrograde. 


Obedience is Godliness. God is God be- 
cause he has learned perfect obedience to 
perfect laws; and man, the God in embryo, 
will attain to the same perfection by the 
same means, Prove that God is not omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, omnipresent, all-truthful, 
all-just, all-mereiful, all-loving, or that in 
any of his creations or awards. He does 


not act in accordance with these eternal 
laws of Godhood, and by the same argu- 
ment you prove that he is not God. 

But it is only obedience to Truth that 
will, in the eternities to come, place man in 
the realm of perfected beings. Knowing that 
fact alone, however, will not avail; let us be 
assured that nothing but obedience to what 
we know, will make us perfect as our Father 
is perfect. 

Let us not, then, young men and young 
women of Israel, be ashamed of obedience 
either to the principles of our holy religion, 
or to the counsel of those whom God has 
placed overus. But let us not obey blindly. 
To obey blindly is not to be in possession 
of the spirit of God, enjoining obedience; 
for God will never make a requirement of us 
that he will not also show us by his Spirit is 
right and just, if we live so as to merit such 
confidence. 


And let us brand that man as fool or 
knave who prates about obedience as some- 
thing ignoble and slavish. Satan is the 
first and greatest prototype of this class of 
beings; and if his fate does not fall to their 
lot, it will not be because their teaching dif- 
fers from his, but because of their insignific- 
ance, and because they do not put in prac- 
tice their theories. That man alone is free 
who has learned life’s duty and performs it 
as willingly and cheerfully as the bird that 
warbles in the tree. 


“Order is heaven’s first law,’’ says the 
poet. Heis mistaken. Order is not heaven's 
first law but the result of heaven’s first law 
—obedience. Once in that happy realm of 
our pre-existence did ugly Disobedience 
raise his discordant head, and for atime 
banished Chaos re-entered the heavenly 
portals, leaving her hideous tracks of ruin 
and confusion where peace and union had 
reigned supreme and universal. But only 
for a brief season. Now in the dark abode 
of the damned, and in the mortal, that is to 
Say, the uncompleted dominions of our 
Father, do they still hold sway—sullen Dis- 
Obedience and Chaos, his deformed off- 
spring. N, 
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ATMOSPHERE OF OUR SCHOOL, 


A Transformation. 


At the base of lofty mountains nestling, 
Still, secluded. in a valley sheltered; 
Overshadowed by the towering giant 
Old Mt, Baldy, lies Fort Cameron peaceful. 
Laid its barracks four-square to the compass, 
Where erst-while were heard bold desecrations, 
Ribald profanations, and the clanging 
Of the martial steel, now rise seraphic 
Sacred praises to the God of heaven. 
Where was once the clarion call to duty, 
Now the mellow tones of school-bell ringing, 
Where was once to take men’s lives the training, 
Taught is now the plan of man's redeeming, 
How was brought about this transformation? 
Could man’s skill have wrought a change so 
wondrous? 
Nay, but words of blessing, God-inspired, 
Were pronounced in power divine and mighty 


By the servants of our Lord and Savior. 


Banished then was every evil. Softly 
Came a sweet, angelic calm, that rested 
In the heart of every soul there present. 
Ever since has this same spirit lingered— 
Spirit of our Institution’s founders— 
Courage, faith, self-sacrifice, devotion. 
And to us the promise has been given 
That so long as we will humbly seek it, 

It shall linger; leading on and upward 
To a glorious destiny triumphant! 
REINHARD MAESER. 


The Spirit of Public Devotion. 


It was the spirit of devotion to the public 
good that moved great men to organize cer- 
tain chaotic conditions into the Beaver 
Branch of the B. Y. University. Some of 
these men now sleepin the grave leaving 
with us the assistance of their noble deeds: 
others are yet toiling and giving, in order 
to maintain Our existeace and further our 
usefulness among this people. Teachers 
have devoted their best energies to the work 
in hand; students have appreciated their ef- 
forts and helped make their task pleasant; 


the public has notably assisted in the up. 
building of the institution. With such an 
array of forces our future must be onward 
and upward. 

A. B. ANDERSON. 


Our Founders. 


Brigham Young planted the tree, Abra- 
ham O. Smoot fostered its growth. The 
first gave part of what he had to found the 
school and said, ‘‘Let there be lighted a 
lamp of learning.’’ The second, true to his 
trust, kept that lamp trimmed and burning. 
One digged a well by the wayside, where the 
thirsty might drink and become strong. The 
other walled it up and curbed it in. The 
first kindled a fire round which Zion’s 
youth might gather and warm themselves 
into a higher life. The second gathered 
wood to keep that fire burning. The one, 
inspired of God, gave a mission. The other 
with unfaltering faith filled that mission. 

BE: 


—_—_— —__ ——— 


Our Graduates. 


It is afact too well known to need re- 
peating, that a goodly number of our stu- 
dents have left the confines of our state for 
more extended study. Many have entered 
universities of the first rank all over the 
United States, while not a few have gone 
abroad to perfect themselves in art. A few 
figures on this matter may not prove unin- 
teresting. With nothing save memory to 
rely on, we count ninety-eight students of 
our institution who have sought culture 
outside the state. This number might be 
added.unto materially, were we to include 
students taking summer courses abroad. 

We find in this list twenty-five lawyers, 
sixteen doctors, twenty-three professors and 
teachers, two engaged in practical engineer- 
ing, and two doing expert work in chemistry, 
Some fourteen or fifteen h»ve made a speci- 
alty of art, the greater number no doubt 
turning to music. 
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Our Students. 

What are my impressions of the students 
of the B. Y. U.? 

If the young people who have entered my 
classes during the years of my connection 
with the school are fair representatives of 
the Student body at large, I can say little 
that is not complimentary. TI find them to 
be attentive, earnest, ambitious students, 
eager for the highest culture. In the larger 
cities my students have been less indus- 
trious, more inclined to take up the study 
of elocution as a fad, an accomplishment 
which would lead to social popularity. 

It pleases me to note that the B. Y. U. 
student has higher ideals. He is eager to 
improve his articulation, his delivery, his 
imagination; to learn the right approach to 
the interpretation of literature; to establish 
correct standards of criticism; to develop 
individual power. My students are all well- 
mannered, and I observe among the students 
generally, a deference to the members of the 
faculty, and an observance of the regula- 
tions of the school, which argue much for 
the good character and morality of the 
students. 

In the way of adverse criticism, I can say 
that I have observed some of the students 
to be ignorant of many of the amenities of 
social life, and to be lacking in a knowledge 
of those elementary subjects, grammar, 
spelling, history, etc., which should have 
been thoroughly mastered before they were 
admitted to high school or college. But 
these deficiences may be due to the meager 
opportunities offered in some of the remote 
settlements, and will gradually disappear 
as the educational advantages of the state 
become greater. 

In conclusion I can say that the student 
of the B. Y. U. mentally, morally, and 
physically compares very favorably with 
the college student elsewhere; and to be 
privileged to instruct him must be a grate- 


ful task for any member of the faculty. 
MIRIAM NELKE. 


Tidying Up a Town. 
The oil painting in College hall of Brig- 


hamYoung, founder of our University, is 
a good one. Itrecalls an incident that oc- 
curred one June late in the fifties.. It had 
been announced that ‘‘Brother Brigham,”’’ 
as he was affectionately called, with a com- 
pany of perhaps twenty people, was enroute 
for St. George; that they would arrive in 
Payson about 4 p. m. on a certain day, and 
that a meeting would be held two hours 
later. 

Men, women, and children felt with one 
accord that their homes, their premises,and 
themselves must be put in order. Accord- 
ingly, the floors were scrubbed (we had no 
carpets), the windows washed, the candles 
trimmed. The wagons, hayracks, and har- 
rows, which for six months past had half 
obstructed our streets, were removed to the 
yards of the owners. The rubbish that had 
accumulated since his last visit was raked 
together and burned, 

As the hour drew near all appeared in 
their best home-made clothing, and the street 
through which we knew the carriages must 
pass, was lined on both sides with anxious- 
ly waiting people. Soon the sentinel placed 
on the east bench came riding with all speed 
to say that the company was already in 
sight. A half hour later ‘‘Brother Brig- 
ham’’ was bowing to right and left in recdg- 
nition of the happy welcome. 

That evening we listened, as only Mor- 
mons can listen, to suitable, soul-inspiring 
instructions, intermingled with some degree 
of censure; for Pres. Young knew well how 
to reprove when he thought it necessary. 

EMMA S. SIMMONS. 


A Teacher’s Virtues. 


On the recent resignation of President 
Benjamin Cluff, there was an overhauling 
of all papers in his office, with a view to 
leaving matters in ship-shape for his suc- 
cessor. Among the documents unearthed 
were plans and programs by Dr. Maeser, 
which time has already added peculiar val- 
ue to. These were reverently stowed away 
in the archives of the institution, 


But that is not my point. Into the waste- 
basket fluttered a common-looking scrap of 
paper with pencil memoranda in the hand- 
writing of the late President. I promptly 
rescued it, and found it to be an outline in 
rough of what Brother Cluff, on assuming 
the principalship of the school, had con- 
ceived to be the duties and obligations of a 
teacher. The list is headed a ‘‘Teacher’s 
Virtues,’’ and reads as follows: 


1. ‘‘Patience, kindness, long-suffering, 
firmness, consistency, regularity, courtesy. 
2. ‘‘All students, even the poorest, have 


aright to the kindly attention and good 
will of the teacher. They have a right toa 
teachers’s time, to his aid, to his affections; 
they have a right to be treated as ladies and 
gentlemen. 

“The following questions should always 
be in the mind of the teacher: (1) How can 
I best present this subject to the class? (2) 
How can I arouse the latent powers of the 
dull student? 

4. ‘‘Aneasy but false solution of the 
‘bad student’ problem, is to expel the stu- 
dent from the school. A hard but true solu- 
tion is to arouse him to activity,—to ‘doctor 
Himuips? 77 

This is not acomplete code of the funda- 
mental principles which have so strongly 
impressed Brother Cluff’s personality upon 
the school; but every teacher will recognize 
in it the spirit and genius of the man who 
lately stood at our head. I shall put this 
scrap among the papers I desire to keep. 
Time and perspective will also give it value. 

N. 


Dr. Karl G. Maeser. 


Born of German parentage, raised in the 
staid, sober environment of German so- 
ciety, and educated and trained for the pro- 
fession of teacher in the formal discipline of 
the German schols: and then transplanted 
to the wild, western frontier life of America, 
and left to work out his educational ideals 
and pedagogical theories with the unre- 
strained, independent children of our pion- 
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eer fathers, his life presents a contrast and 
involves a conflict in which few men would 
conquer. Such was the experience of our 
beloved teacher in his introduction into the 
schools of Utah. 


The struggle that ensued in harmonizing 
these factors is best known to Bro. Maeser 
and his students. How well he succeeded is 
attested by the proficient teachers he pre- 
pared under those primitive conditions, and 
the excellent church school system which he 
established; a system unique in itself, dif- 
fering from every other school system, yet 
possesing health and strength that bids fair 
to last for all time. 

Dr. Maeser, the teacher:—Behind those 
stern German features there was a geniality, 
a wit, and a wisdom known and appreciated 
only by those most intimately associated 
with him in the capacity of teacher and stu- 
dent. These traits were best expressed in 
the old training class, where the trainer 
acted alternately as teacher and pupil, and 
where Brother Maeser played the role of the 
bad, obstinate boy, who always gives the 
wrong answer to the right question. It was 
the rule of the class that when Brother 
Maeser raised his hand, he was to be called 
upon for his answer; which generally blasted 
the hopes of some aspiring young peda- 
gogue, as it showed that the question or the 
explanation was indefinite or misleading. 

However the despair was soon dispelled 
under the master touch of the teacher, and 
replaced by an inspiration to go on, but to 
avoid repeating the mistake. 

Dr. Maeser gave to the church school sys- 
tem the best of his German education en- 
riched by the best products of his own great 
mind. 

The following educational axioms, taken 
from a page of my pedagogical journal of 
25 years ago and written under his dicta- 
tion, indicate the high standard of his edu- 
cational work: 

‘Be yourself what you would have your 
pupils become.’’ ‘You should cultivate a 
noble character, as you cannot give to oth- 
ers what you do not possess.’’ ‘Never 
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cease to be students; itis better for pupils 
to drink from a living stream than from a 
stagnant pool.’’ ‘If you needs must cor- 
rect a pupil in severity, see to it that you 
make him your friend before the day is 
done. Never allow the sun to set on your 
anger.”’ J. L. BROWN. 


Teachers Once With Us. 


The students meet to-day, in all depart- 
ments, with forty professors and teachers, 
not taking into acceunt the work of tutors 

_and special lecturers. More than twice that 
number have come and gone in this institu- 
tion. According to the best information 
obtainable eighty-eight teachers regularly 
employed, have from time to time entered 
and left the institution, making a grand 
total of 129. 

In 1876, the year of the organization of the 
Academy, three teachers comprised the fac- 
ulty. Ten years later eight teachers made 
up their number, and in 1896 twenty-eight 
persons were thus engaged. 

Of the entire number, fifteen have given up 
time wholly or in part to the teaching of 
science, Dr. Jas. E. Talmage being the first 
specialist. Ten have devoted their time to 
instruction in English, Prof. N. L. Nelson 
coming first, if we except Dr. Karl G, 
Maeser, who pioneered the way in very many 
lines of work. Thirteen have been engaged 
in the department of mathematies with 
Prof. Benj. Cluff, Jr., at their head. Ten 
have devoted themselves to the pedagogical 
sciences, chief of whom are Drs. Maeser, 
Cluff, and Brimhall. In the department of 
history some six or seven persons figure, 
Dr. J. M. Tanner taking lead. A score of 
people have done work in the ancient and 
modern languages, of which number eight 
have been teachers of Spanish. Our music 
teachers number twelve with Miss Nettie 
Southworth as first. In art we have had 
five specialists, with Mrs. Christina D. 
Young at the head of the list. Judge John 
E. Booth was the first of our line of book- 
keepers, while Prof. J. B. Keeler segregated 


Who Did It? 


Once there was a pretty lady, 

Who had a pussy-cat; 
She put him in a leather bag ‘ 
im.’ at. 


the business courses, organizing them under 
a special department. Among the teachers 
of stenography, some nine in all, the names 
of Mrs. Susa Y. Gates, Milton H. Hardy, 
and Jas. E. Talmage appear. 

Of the eighty-eight teachers who are not 
now with us, a goodly number are doing 
professional work in other institutions of 
higher learning in our state. Many have 
gone into the professions; others are in 
business, while a few are not now numbered 
with the living, R. 


The University Girl. 


First: A Maiden at Prayer. Her attitude 


and expression tell the tale of her soul’s 
devotion, her heart’s best love. Angels 
hover near, and touch her on brow, on 
cheek, on lips, and leave pictured there the 
very essence of girlhood’s pure trust, of its 
innocent faith. 


Second: A Miss Ready for School. So 
strong and well, so sweet and unpretentious. 
Her attire—a very symbol of simplicity, 
which magnifies her youth charm—is touched 
here and there with bits of frivolity; but 
with those dainty ribbons and soft laces, 
and her own fresh face she makes a harmony 
that appeals to us, as do the fragment notes 
of the harp when its strings are caressed by 
the master’s hand, 


Third: A Student at School. As she 
greets us, her face is quivering with ripples 
of surpressed mirth that infects our own, 
and demands response. We murmur, ‘‘How 
sweet!’’? Now the face is in repose, now it 
changes; the mouth is firm, the eyes flash; 
soul catches the marvels of truth, mind 
labors with the intricacies of fact. We 
murmur, ‘‘How beautiful!” Her tone, so 
subdued with gentle reserve, so intensified 
with earnestness of thought, so modulated 
with conviction of soul, commands our 
benediction, and we murmur, ‘‘God bless 
her.”? OBSERVER. 

Long came a wide-eyed little lad, 
I've heard his name was Lester; 


But sure it is, the lad was bad. 
A full fledged mortal-pester, 


He spied the bag, this bad bor did. 
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The University Boy. 


H plants beauty within himself by build- 
ing up earnest ideas of education; he kindles 
his own soul and seeks to shed light into 
the lives of others, His coat may be of a 
style farfetched, and may be of plain ma- 
terial; yet it will be neat and becoming to 
the student-workman. The comeliness of 
his dress only lends to his face a clearer 
beauty. He is here to work, and of course 
be does not cater to the fads and fancies of 
a splendor-loving public. 


The University boy comes to school with 
a merry ‘‘good morning’’ to a host of 
friends; but when you would linger with 
him you discover that he is intent upon his 
work and cannot be detained. When you 
part with him he gives you the ‘‘western”’ 
hand shake; that means something—trust 
and confidence. 


What is it that we admire in him? It is 
the spirit of knowledge,—truth—simplicity. 
He ean hold a shell to his ear and hear 
beautiful music; and I can well believe that 
the sweetest strains come from the listener’s 
own true heart. 


The University boy is steadfast in his en- 
deavors and ideals. What does he learn 
among us? To be acitizen of this land of 
liberty; and he learns the secret of that 
citizenship by following the man of long ago 
and of now,—-the man of Nazareth, who is 
his hope and trust everlasting. 

He has also another friend whom he 
thinks more of than life itself: one who is to 
be a helpmeet to him in his life. He has 
learned that she does not love the clothes he 
wears, she loves the boy: and he has made 
up his mind to be worthy of her,—to be 
steadfast and true and pure. 

As he sat in the firelight one evening, his 
countenance mirrored every beauty of his 
soul: such a holy beam of character-light 
came there from his face. We were study- 
ing our lessons, and he turned to the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes and read: ‘‘By these, 
my son, be admonished: of making of many 
books, there is no end;—let’s hear the con- 


And couldn’t wait a minute; | 
He took a peak,—then opened it, 
“Just to see what’s in-it,”’ 
And then he hid, 
This bad boy did. 


clusion of the whole matter: fear God and 
keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.’’ He turned back the 
leaf to see the number of the chapter and 
then said, ‘‘The 13th verse of the 12th chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes is a model text for the 
life of the University boy.’’ FRIEND. 


The Spell That Counts. 


Her many suitors were promised a fair 
test, and all agreed to abide the one of 
merit. 

Yet each one tried to cast a spell of love, 
and thereby win the prize. The dandies 
(cheap imported shoddy) received the fate- 
ful sentence, ‘‘Nit-for-me.’’ 

But young Homespun’s heart was glad- 
dened by a ‘‘Come, you’re Knit-for-me.”’ 

So to his love (the public) we come now. 
Provo Knitting company, 272 W. Center 
St., Provo. 


Glasses accurately fitted. Relieves eye 
strain, pains in the orbit of the eye, double 
vision; etc. For these troubles get relief by 
having your eyes examined by Dr. G. H. 
Heindselman, Graduate Optician. Only the 
real crystal lenses used. An accurate fit is 
guaraleed. Eyes tested free. 214 West 
Center street. 


Susa: ‘‘Did you know, Ella, that Miss 
Young had refused Bro. Nelson’s pro- 
posal——”’ 

Ella: ‘‘Why, no—did he propose to her? 


I thought that——”’ 

Susa: ‘Oh, Ella, you interrupted! She 
refused his proposal, that she ‘write up’ the 
bachelors of the faculty.’’ 

Ella: ‘‘She did! Well, that signifies that 
she still has hope.”’ 


An exact time piece is obtained by having 
your watch repaired by Heindselman Bros. 
We defy competition in high grade watch, 
clock, and jewelry repairing. All work put 
out on a special guarantee. 214 West Cen- 
ter St. 


“Who let the cat out of the bag?” 
Has been a cry for ages, 

A prize to him whe finds the wag, 
Before he reads these pages. 
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It is well ordered that no one 
Even if 


Inequality. 
is strong enough to stand alone. 
he were it would not be desirable; for 
strange though it may seem, we owe much of 
our happiness to inequality. 

The attribute of helpfulness on the one 
side, and that of dependence on the other, 
make of each individual a unit of receptivity 
and expenditure,—-a being blessed and 

blessing. 

Take away our dependence and the source 
of gratitude is cut off. Deprive us of superi- 
ority and our growth is at an end. Thank 
God for inequality; as water stagnates at a 
dead level, so does ideality decay on a 
plane of absolute equality. Inability to re- 
ceive joyfully a favor is an evidence of 
some form of selfishness, and is little less 
desirable than the lack of power to get 
pleasure out of giving. 

The time when there shall be none to 
learn, and none to teach, none to help, and 
none to be helpful, is inconceivable. The 

place where there shall be no giving except 
of that which is already possessed by all, 


must of necessity be one of unprofitable ex- 
change, and far removed from the field of 


progress. 
School Patriotism consists in the enjoy- 
Patriotism. able giving of one’s best self, 


for the benefit of some collectivity of which 
he forms a part. To be the ideal patriot is 
to be an Atlas supporting the world, whether 
that world be home, school, or country. 

America is a nation of patriots; the B. Y. 
U. is aschool of patriots. It is known as 
the poor man’s school; yet it has, and is 
constantly giving evidence of, a future pros- 
perity that can not be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. Its Student body is 
relatively rich in spirit; their generosity has 
gone, in some instances, to the verge of 
ultra-philantrophy; for not only have the 
luxuries of life been dispensed with at times, 
but comforts: have been denied, in order that 
the school at large might extend its facili- 
ties for general enjoyment. 

Unsolicited, save by men of their own 
appointment, the members of the College 
have paid into the Campus fund, a sub- 
scription amounting on an average to ten 
dollars per capita. Each of the other 
schools comprising the University has ex- 
hibited a spirit of patriotism likewise com- 
mendable. 

The Campus committee, upon whom the 
Student body placed the responsibility of 
manipulating its affairs, is composed of 
young men, each of whom has not only con- 
tributed generously of means at his com- 
mand, but has also given what to him is 
more than money, time—-precious time: the 
giving of which to the public good may pos- 
sibly defer the day of 
Where has school patriotism found larger 


his graduation, 
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expression, than in the earnest effort of the 
student working for the common good under 
“T can wait, 


the sentiment: my school 


must not?’’ 


The Fish That 
Got Away. 


The purpose of the Faculty 
in assuming the responsibility 
of one issue of the White and Blue was to 
have every teacher represented in the con- 
tents. But things do not-turn out as you 
planthem. The printers began calling at 
once for copy, and the staff had to respond. 
After three-fourths of the space was thus 
filled, and on the very eve of publication, 
teachers began fulfilling their pledges; with 
the result, that we have on hand enough 
excellent matter to set up two more editions. 
We assure our readers that the fish on our 
string are mere minnows compared with 
those we almost caught. 


An Admirable One of our College boys, 


Invention. Mr. George C. Laney, has just 
been awarded a_ patent on an au- 
tomatic gate, a picture of which ap- 


pears in a recent number of the Patent Of- 
fice Gazette. Last Saturday Brother Laney 
made a model of his invention, which has 
since been on exhibition in the school. 

Our 
problem—not previously worked out suc- 


young inventor has tackled the old 


cessfully—of making a gate swing open be- 
-fore.the approaching vehicle, and of clos- 
ing behind it, without the need of halting. 
That he has really sueceeded seems past all 
doubt, when one watches the operation of 
his model. 


A rope which hangs over the middle of 


the road some distance away, is pulled by 
the driver, setting free the lateh, and caus- 
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ing the gate to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion; another pull similarly arranged be- 
yond, closes it. The largest gate can be so 
delicately adjusted that a child can open it, 
or it may be so weighted that it will yield 


only to the strength of an adult. 


Needless to say, the patent covers only 
the automatic contrivance on which the 
gate swings,—the rest can be made bya 
The patented part will cost the 
farmer about $10. 


carpenter. 
Fortunes have been 
made on simpler devices than this. Brother 
Laney may be trusted with the prosperity 
which is likely to come to him. 


The New In view of the increased empha- 
School. sis laid by our leaders upon the 
manual arts, the institution has seen fit, 
beginning with next year, to take the step 
which has really been in contemplation 
since the day the Academy was founded,— 
that of segregating the art and manual 
training courses and combining them inone 
school. The new school will comprise the 
departments of Drawing, Domestic Science, 
Domest Art, Draughting, Manual Training, 
Woodwork, and Ironwork. Major courses 
in these departments will be so correlated 
with information studies of the High school, 
as to lead to a diploma after three years’ 
work. 


We feel ourselves complimented by the 
We 
are informed, however, that his interests 
If Pres. 
Kingsbury wishes to send his bright musie 


‘‘friendly visit’? of Pres. Kingsbury. 
were centered in the Musie school. 
students for us to finish into stars, we are 


prepared to accommodate him, and will do 
it up-to-date.— Funny Hd. 
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The Annual Fish Story, 


Just as we were beginning to believe 
spring had come, the weather man changed 
inches of snow; 
but 


the warm earth melted it so fast, that it will 
all be gone before night,—especially if the 
sun continues to shine as it is doing now. 


his mood and sent us six 


that is, he intended it for six inches, 


No, it will not make the roads muddy; 
nothing could make them worse than they 
have been for two months. Mud and slush 
are all right when you get used to them; 
this is not saying, however, that you ever 
do. 

I started out to tell a fish story. The 
snow makes it seem unseasonable, but as 
the old man from the north will not be able 
to “hold down his job’’ much longer, I am 
going to talk about fish and fishing—just as 
I intended to. 


Within one week the sport will be at its 
best. I mean the sport of snagging suck- 
ers. Some of the girls think that sport al- 
ways in season, but the game I refer to is of 
another kind. 


It would do your heart good to be with us 
some Saturday afternoou on the banks of 
of Provo river. The pot-fishers use gum 
boots and pitchforks, sometimes filling a 
barrel in a day; but the only sportsmanlike 
way,—if indeed fishing for suckers can be 
called sportsmanlike at all,—is to grapple 
the finny lubbers on grab hooks, a dozen of 
which are fastened at different points on a 
wire about a yard long, which forms the 
lead of the tackle. 


The manner of catching them is to jerk the 
line swiftly through the water. Occasion- 
ally you pull three suckers up at one haul, 
Once in a while you get a trout; but of 
course, like a good little boy, you put this 
back in the water—nit!—for the law is 
against taking this noble fish in so ignoble 
@ manner. 


One of the marvels in nature is instinct. 
In the midst of summer weather in Septem- 


ber, the frog and the ground-dog begin ‘9 
burrow down for their winter’s sleep. What 
subtle power warns them of the frosts and 
blizzards? The instinct of the fish is no 
less wonderful. 3 

Before the ice has melted on Utah lake, 
millions of suckers begin crowding toward 
the mountain7streams. During March, Ap- 
ril, and May, they swim up-stream in such 
shoals that, as before suggested, they can 
frequently be pitched on to the banks with a 
common hay-fork. 


In earlier days, when the canals had no 
weirs, suckers came down the irrigating 
ditches by tons; enriching the growing grain 
with their decaying bodies, but filling the 
air with a stench that made the farmer’s 
work unbearable. 


Suckers are not so rumerous in the lake 
at the present day, which is doubtless owing 
to the fact that their spawn is eaten by the 
black bass and other game fishes. They are 
plentiful enough, however, to make a day’s 
sport with grab-hooks exciting. 


Within a week or two the small boy will 
be around offering you five suckers for a 
nickle; and should you hesitate, he will of- 
fer youten. The boarding-house keepers 
usually snap up such bargains;.and so,for 
the next month students may expect to live 
on fish, until the scales begin to grow on 
their backs. Then at last some well-browned 
platter of this spring delicacy will be turned 
over to the long-suffering pig,—which hith- 
erto has had only the heads. By some 
mysterious chemistry he will change suck- 
ers into pork, and thus we shall have fish at 
second hand next winter. 


By-the-bye, should you happen to sit 
down to one of our meals, do not beso un- 
sophisticated as to ask for suckers; the 
proper thing to say is, ‘‘Please pass the 
‘lake chicken.’ ”’ 


If I send you a telegram within a few days 
you may know that a fishing party has been 
organized on short notice, to which you are 
cordially invited. 

ENGLISH B LETTER. 
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The proper curve for April Fools’ Day. 


Managing Editor: ‘‘Miss Y., what have 
you ready for your fun department?”’ 

Miss Y.: ‘Nothing; I’m going to leave it 
blank.’ 

‘Why, what is that for?” 

“That, Bro. Nelson, is just for fun!”’ 


President Brimhall, (at close of faculty 
meeting): ‘‘If that is all, we will close— 
wait, Bro. L—— has a question.” 

While Bro. L. was asking for license to 
make a certain noise, at a certain hour, in 
a certain room, Miss R., who thought bene- 
diction was being said, reverently bowed 


per head, and at the end of the question 
Said—‘‘Amen, 


Bro. A. L, (visitor): ‘‘Say, Bro. Court, 


ac” Bro. Clutt gets back how will he re- 
Semble your surrey 9 


h Bro: C.: “I don’t know, but I suppose 
e will be rubber-tired.”’ 
Jack: 


‘ . 
‘Say, Jim, what is the difference 


in making a . 
nobl i 
noble-Mis49" € mistake and taking a 


Jim: 
Feta. in Bier I dunno—ask Prof. Nelson, 
Jack: Tepene Nobility.” 


6G 
Pshaw, Jim, that’s easy enough. 
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If you make the mistake, she pays for the 
tickets; if you take—the—Miss, you pay for 
them.” 


Prof. Brown, (reading): ‘‘Say, Miss Y., 
I don’t see the point tosome of your jokes.”’ 

Miss Y. (indignant): ‘Well, sir, I 
didn’t expect you could—it takes fine percep- 
tion to see fine points.” 


The Faculty Bachelors —Their Aims. 


By one who has lost his bachelor membership. 

Aim of Mr. Mangum: ‘‘To decide which 
of seven lovely maidens I love best.’’ 

We advise that you study the philosophy 
of Plato, and write a thesis upon the sub- 
ject of love, taking for your argument, 
‘Love is an inward impossibility, and an 
outward alloverness.’’ 


Aim of Librarian Cope: ‘‘To become a 
poet.’’ 

We think, sir, you will have many diffi- 
culties to Cope with, and Miss Reynolds to 
convert, before you ‘‘to the highest do at- 


tain.” 


Aim of Mr. Eastmond, (Instructor in ap- 
plied art and manual training): ‘‘To eut 
the Charleston fellow out.’’ 

If your design belongs to the regular 
course in applied art, we wish you the suc- 
cess you have attained in ‘‘cutting out” 
other things; if it belongs to the fine arts, 
we are not prepared to advise. 


Aim of Mr. VanBuren: ‘‘To acquire per- 
fection in the rythm of motion.’’ 

We hear no second Mr. V. to your mo- 
tion, so cannot put it before the house. 


Aim of Mr. Colton, (Instructor in physi- 
cal culture): ‘‘To produce the best pounders 
and punchers in the state.”’ 

We advise you to get married and raise a 
crop of your own. 


Aim of Mr. Forsyth: ‘‘To homestead the 
fairest land (Hoagland) under the sun.”’ 

Go ahead, friend Forsyth, and when you 
get your titles clear invite us all to dine. 
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Aim of Mr. Cram: ‘‘To have my name 
carved upon the marble tablets of fame.”’ 

We suggest an acquaintance with the hard 
things of life. A Stoney path will be better 
than one the grass grows in. Should you 
find a Stoney maiden, Cram her into your 
heart and there let her abide to keep you 
firm. 


Aim of Mr. Glade, (Commercial school): 
‘*To set the fashions for all womankind,’’ 

Your cause is just, but until we can ad- 
just society, we can do nothing for you. 


Aim of Mr. Smith (Commercial school): 
‘‘To make Miss E. a happy bride.’ 

We advise you in love matters to play 
fair, or you’re apt to excite warfare. The 
thumping that is threatened would send you 
through college in an hour, and leave you 
a black-Smith instead of a bachelor of ped- 
agogy. 


Molly: ‘‘Well, Polly, how’dye like school 
by this time?”’ 

Polly: ‘Like some of it all right, and 
some of it I don’t—don’t like Prof. S.”’ 


“You don’t! 
—sweet.’’ 


Why, I think him just—too 


‘I don’t think it’s very sweet to break up 
a match, and that’s what he’s done.’’ 


‘Why, who, Polly, and how?’’ 


‘*Well, you know that Jim and I was as 
good as engaged, and at the matinee he— 
he—well, he insulted us.” 

“On, Polly!’ 

‘*Well, he did.”’ 

‘‘Why, what in the world did he say?” 

‘‘He said that ‘because of the preponder- 
ant judiciary authority deputed to him from 
the official dignitaries of the Brigham 
Young University, it became his imperative, 
and unquestionable prerogative to see that 
bicipital intricacies be not indulged in, in 
the august social function which had been 
delegated to his supervision,’ and, that 
‘persistency in such unwarranted manner- 
isms would undoubtedly necessitate an ex- 
pulsion of the officious offenders. ’’ 


Molly: ‘‘Oh, my. I’d take no notice of 
that. It is only the professional way of 
saying you mustn’t ‘bunny-hug’ in the 
matinee. ’’ 


SPRING MELODIES, 


[We regret to say, dear little Miss Cella 
Neous, that the ‘‘White and Blue’’ has 
changed heads for this issue, and your arti- 
cle fell, therefore, into hands it was not 
intended for; but out of respect to the de- 
funct staff, and in consideration of your 
worthy effort, we give space to your melo- 
dies. They will, no doubt, strike responsive 
chords in many hearts; especially in the 
hearts— 


Of Georgia and Donald, of Francis and Earl, 
Of Lester and Archie, (who haven't a girl,) 
Ns'e and Dora, of Snow and of Reid, 
Aud those other chappies, our Charlie and Fred.—EKa. ] 
* * * 
“Spring came, a maiden young and fair, 
Unbound to the winds her silken hair; 
*T was morning on yon sunlit hill, 


She stood a moment, all was stil], 
Then sang so sweet an anthem there, 
That heaven seemed to fill the air.”’ 


Iwas on the hill myself at the time; it 
was Temple hill, and I was wishing and 
wishing—I hardly know what I was wishing, 
unless, — 


“That my true love from far, far away, 
Would come to his sweetheart on this very day.” 


Tam old enough now,—I was sixteen a 
month ago,—and I should know my true 
love at onee, were I to see him: for he would 
look like a prinee, no matter how he was 
dressed. 

Spring saw me waiting and sighing and 
she sympathized. Coming very near, she 


Whispered and said: 
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‘Dear little maiden, would you like to 
hear some spring melodies? They are songs 
of the heart. The people who pass you, as 
well as the bees and the birds, are singing 
them.’’ 

She touched my ears—lI listened and could 
hear tne heart songs of all around me, and, 


My dear ‘White and Blue,” 
Ihave written a few 


of the things I heard; but the songs of lovers 
and of sweethearts I am keeping to myself. 
I think it would be unkind to reveal secrets 
even to you, unless you’d promise not to tell. 


Song One. 


Sung by a dainty, dark-eyed maiden, 
whose name you may know. 


Books and lessons, I-do-de-Claire 
What is the use, or what the need 

Of learning this, and of learning that, 

When one has already learned to Reid. 


Song two was sung by a philosophic-look- 
ing lad with eye glasses. Seemed to have 
travelled somewhat. His song was,— 


“A Song of Many Lands.” 


I've travelled afar. many lands I have seen, 

But Hoagland is fairest and sweetest, I ween: 

Scotland may boast of her patriots true, 

Hoagland has eyes that are bonny and blue: 

Iceland may tell of her snowy-white charm, 

Hoagland’ s a heart that is sunny and warm; 

Switzerland tells of the scenes that beguile, 

More fair and more charming my Hoagland’s sweet 
smile; 

England may point to Victoria with pride. 

But Hoagland, dear Hoagland, is best for a bride; 

Holland has dykes that will keep out the sea, 

But Hoagland’s a frown that debars even me; 

Oh, Georgia. sweet Georgia, list, love, to my prayer, 

Lest I should evaporate, turn into air— 

And join with the zephyrs that hover anear 

To kiss and caress thee. my Own precious dear. 


Song Three. 


Sung by a married lad whose honey-moon 


doesn’t seem to be over yet. 


Men and maidens, do not tarry; 
Life is joy to those who marry, 
Should you chance to get, like mine, 
A maiden who is half divine; 

A wife whose virtues, if all told, 
Would be a constellation; 

A mate who doubles all your joys 
And quarters tribulation; 

A wife who is the very moon 
And lets you be the man therein. 


Interlude: Sung by the Bluebirds. 


We think you've lingered, Mr. Snow, 
A little bit too long; 
‘Twas hint, we think, for you to go, 
When Robin sang his song; 
Do not stay— 
Go away 
To winter you belong. 


Song Four. 


Sung by a fair-haired youth who reminds 
one, somewhat, of a man in lady’s mas- 
querade. 


Elsie, Elsie, darling Elsie, 

Free from pretense, free from paint. 
With thy simple modest beauty, 

Thou shalt be my patron saint. 


Every breeze that blows about me, 
Every sunbeam born to shine; 

Sings to me of thee, sweet maiden, 
Till thou seemest half divine. 


In my Greams I see thee near me 
With thy lovely fawn-like eyes: 

When I wake I find thee far-off 
As the vaulted azure skies. 


Come, oh, come, my heart implores thee, 
Let my strong arm be thy guide; 

Through this world of’radiant beauty. 
Let us wander side by side. 


Song Five. 


Sung by that blue-eyed maiden—whose 
very voice is filled with the musie and 
melody of love. 
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I know there are not many kings But there’s a Howe I can’t describe— 
And princes come not bere; Our sweet, angelie Effie. 
Yet I shall wed a nobleman, Oh, Show Me How, ye minds of might, 


Just wait and see, my dear; 
Oh, you may have a farmer, 
You foolish little girl, 
But I shall never be content 
Uniless f get an Earl 


To free this heart so laden; 
Oh, Tell Me How, ye wondrous wise, 
To win this winsome maiden. 


Oh, Why, oh, Howe, oh, Effie dear, 
I'm kneeling here before you; 

There is a Colaville man I know, 
But jilt him, limplore you. 


And you may take a cottage 
Within a sunny piace; 
I think it much befitting 


. b 
Your modesty and grace: Interlude: From a poet’s heart. 


But I prefer a mansion There is a lad, and I know who, 
Within a forest shade— And should he come my heart to woo, 

In fact my heart has long been set I could not turn mine eyes away, 
Upon a mossy Glade. I could not, could not, say him nay. 


His voice is sweet, his eyes are gray— 


Interlude: You guess who. 
Oh, could he see—Ah, well-a-day! 


ubbie: 
we Song Seven. 
Say, Sissie, what yu gwine to do 
Wid dad dar little ton-’o-col? Sung by a maiden who charmed the birds 
I'd like-t-burn a lump or two. until they made duet with the sweet singer. 
Sissie: 


We'll build a nest—you dear and I— 
Chee-ch-chee— Archie! 

We'll make it snug. love, bye and bye— 
chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie! 


You naughty, naughty brother, 
I have no little ton of cole— 
Quit teasin’—I’l tell mother. 
Bubbie: 
Go tell her if you want to, Sis, 
And I’ll explain to her like this: 
“IT didn’t do a bit of harm, 
But made things just a little warm 
For that young Charlie Colton.”’ We'll care not then for frost and snow— 
Chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie! 
Nor if the winds forever blow— 
Chee-ch-chee— Ar-chie! 


A secret, love, you must not te)]— 
Chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie! 

In this snug home we soon shall dwell. 
Chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie! 


Song Six. 


Sung by a dark-haired gentleman, whose 
smile is so genial one would never guess the You'll love me, dear, and I'll loye you— 
difficulties hidden in his heart. Chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie. 

And we forever will be true, 


Chee-ch-chee—Ar-chie, 
* % * 


The hows and whys of ’rithmetic 
Are very, very vexing: 
But there are hows that seem to me, 


Aotewe CERNE persieeine: The songs which follow did not appeal to 


me, and I must have shown some impati- 


There's “Any How,” a simple wag ence, for Spring whispered sweetly: ‘‘Don’t 
Who has no good intention; be across stick, dear; you are too Young 
There’s "Tell Me How,” a helpless elf yet to appreciate the peculiar emotions 
Who doesn’t try invention; there expressed. They may, in fact, be rid- 
There’s “Show Me How,” a sweet, coy thing dles to many other innocent young things, 


That wins one in a giffy; but the wise will not fail to find a key. 
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Song Eight. 


Sung by a fair and handsome youth, who 
might stand for the Greek Apollo, had not 
his nose changed its general course, and 
taken an upward turn. 


Darling, sweetheart, fair, divine— 
Oh, the grace of love is thine; 
Roses bloom where thou dost tread, 
And weave a chaplet for thy head, 


Maiden, I have loved thee long, 
Unto thee have sung the song, 
Rising ever in my heart; 
Do not turn thine eyes away, 
Oh, in mercy bid me stay; 
Call me, darling, to thy feet— 
Kiss me sweet—make heav’n complete. 
Song Nine: A _ Soliloquy. 
As sung by him: This lamentation and 
the one which follows seem to be addressed 
to Cupid —or someone less etherial. 


Waiting, oh, this endless waiting! 

I, sweet love, would soon be mating, 
Like the blithe birds there a-nesting; 
Like the bees, in homes investing; 
Tam weary—loved one. hsten— 

Say you’re ready for the kissin’. 


Listen, loved one, to my wooing; 
Earth her flowers, see, is strewing; 
Spring her rarest gifts are bringing, 
Time himself a song is singing— 
Each is ready for the tying; 

Ready, dear, but I am dying. 


May you live till you are sorry, 

And those eyes, so bright, so starry, 
"Neath their lashes there a-smiling, 
Give no light for man’s beguiling. 
Until you have learned love’s lesson, 
May you be without love's blessin’. 


Song Ten: A Response. 


Sung by her. As before suggested, I am 
unable to fathom the mystery of these lines. 
Perhaps the reader may puzzle out their 
significance. 


Why so charming, why so fickle? 

I am plunged into a pickle; 

Love, ‘tis said, is so undying; 

Love is then worth while the trying; 
Iam waiting for it, sighing— 

Sweet, sweet love, methinks I’m dying. 


Love, oh love, how art thou captured? 
Every look I give, enraptured, 

Seems to draw thee none the nearer, 

Though my longing grows the dearer; 
Every hour I wait and listen 

Ready, waiting, for the kissin’. 


May you live despair to borrow, 

And your heart be filled with sorrow— 
Never know the joy of living 

Got from gift of lover’s giving. 

Until you have learned this lesson, 
Make-believe won’t bring a blessin’. 


This :is allI ean think of, dear White 
and Blue. Hoping that you are well and 
that you will continue to prosper, and get 
in all your subscription dues, I am ever 
your loving, devoted friend, 

(MISS) CELLA NEOUS. 


A One-Act Comedy, 


Scene I: Devotional Exercises. 


Prof. Miller: ‘Ze bant vill give a con- 
cert to-night, and I have ze pleasure of in- 
viting all ze students. Admission only ten 
cents. You vill hear some very goot music. 
I especially ment ion a prize piece by Master 


Booth, a ten-year old boy from Nephi, who 
is to be heard from in the future. He is a 
little man—every inch; and he will be aceom- 
panied by a little lady, Miss Edmunds. 
Bring your fathers and mothers along, if 
you have any.’’ (Laughter). 

Prof. Miller, non-plussed, continues: ‘Vel, 
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vel, I can’t quite understand why you 
laugh; I had a father and mother but I 
haven’t any now--they are all dead.’’( Laugh- 
ter and applause. Prof, Miller is a general 
favorite among the students. ) 


Curtain. 


Scene 2: Same Place and Time. 


President Brimhall: ‘‘I have learned with 
much pain that on a previous occasion when 
the Band gave a ball, with a view to pur- 
chasing new uniforms, not enough students 
came to pay expenses. Is that so, Pro- 
fessor?’’? (Prof. Miller nods. ) 

‘*‘When I heard of it,’’ continued the 
President, ‘‘I felt like writing out a check 
for $25.00, to make up the deficiency, and 
should perhaps have done so, save that my 
account at the bank has a chronic way of 
being always on the red-ink side. 

‘What, not patronize our Band! I remem- 
ber the time when we had to pay regularly 
$25.00 for a band to lead us for half an hour 
in our Founder’s day march. I hope the 
students will turn out to-night, no matter 
what the weather is: any one that will not, 
ought for the sake of consistency,to plug his 
ears with wax the next time he takes part in 
our school parades. The music of our band 
and orchestra does not belong to him. 

‘‘What is more, I hope every teacher will 
be here to-night, and bring his whole family, 
if it takes a talahoe todo it. And I want to 
say one word to the girls. Don’t forget 
that it’s leap year. If you happen to get a 
boy that you like into a corner to-day, just 
suggest to him that there is going to be a 
concert to-night.’’ (Laughter ard applause). 


Curtain. 


Scene 3: Room 9, 5:30 P. M. 


A schoolmarm is discovered timidly ap- 
proaching the door of the President’s office, 
then tip-toeing back to her place. ‘‘Yes, 
he’s there; I heard him.”? 

Second schoolmarm: 
lead the way.”’ 

“‘T will if you’ll make the speech.’’ 


“You've got to 
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“Oh, I won’t dare to. Miss Larson’s got 
to do that!’’ 

Chorus of schoolmarms: Oh, here comes 
Aretta: she’s the very one to make the 
speech. Now, don’t refuse, you dear girl.”’ 

Prof. N. at the desk, laying down his 
paper: ‘Well, this is getting decidedly in- 
teresting. Do you need any help?’’ 

“Oh, yes; do bring the President out here 
for us.”’ 

Prof. N., at the President’s door: ‘‘Bro. 
Brimhall, here is a delegation of beauty 
and femininity that desires to see you.” 

Pres. B., coming forward: ‘‘Well, if 
there is femininity and beauty you might 
invite them in here.’’ 

Smothered chorus of schoolmarms: ‘‘Oh, 
we daren’t go in there; the office is full of 
horrid men!’ 

Pres. B., in the doorway, adjusting his 
glasses, and looking at a meek semi-circle 
of demure but somewhat ancient maidens: 

‘‘T see the femininity all rtght. I thought 
you said there was beauty also,Professor.’’ 

A deeper shade of meekness falls on the 
semi-circle. 

Pres. B: 
for you?”’ 

Aretta, (coyly and shame-facedly): ‘‘We 
thought—er--er—that is--why, we thought 
we’d remind you there’s to be a concert 
to-night.”’ 

“Oh, yes; I remember. Thank you. (Then 
a light breaks on the President). Oh, yes, 
I see,—I understand,—I understand. Just 
wait while [ count you: ‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, [soto voce: 
“Great Scott!’’] ten, eleven.’ How charming 
of youto give me the opportunity. Just 
call when I get through with these people, 
and you shall each have your dime.’’ 

A Doleful Voice (in the sulphur caverns be- 
low): ‘‘Alas, that a mortalcannot bein two 
places at one time!’’ 


‘“‘Well, ladies, what can I do 


Curtain drops in profound silence. 
Scene 4: Five Minutes Later. 


President B. is discovered violently ring- 
ing ths telephone bell. 
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Telephone girl: ‘‘Number, please?’’ 

President B., excitedly: ‘‘I’ve forgotten. 
I want to talk with my wife.”’ 

‘‘Who is your wife?” 

‘‘Mrs. Brimhall.’’ (A significant pause). 

Mrs. B.: ‘‘Well, dear, what is it?’? 

President B.: ‘In the first place, it’s 
plural—decidedly so. In the next place, 
it’ll be back here again in about five min- 
utes. I want you to come up to this office 
as soon as possible, and stand on guard.”’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean!”’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t want 
to explain over the line, and so perhaps 
you’d better bring all the children, too; 
they’ll have a moral effect, no doubt.”’ 


Curtain. 
College Hall, 9:30 P. M. 


After a brilliant concert by the Band and 
Orchestra, the President is discovered on 
the front row with a child on each arm, and 


Scene 5: 


surrounded by his very interesting family. 

Mrs. B., sweetly: ‘‘So this was the sur- 
prise you had in store for us?’’ 

President B., with a look of mingled fond 
regard and an infinite sense of relief: ‘Yes; 
yes, dear, I hope you’ve enjoyed it.’’ 

There is a chorus of assents from the seats 
near him. 

Four seats back is discovered a row of 
spectacled schoo]lmarms. 

Whisper running along the line: ‘Say, 
girls, how does it feel to get left—and during 
leap year, too)’ 

One schoolmarm: ‘‘Oh, pshaw! that’s noth- 
ing. I’m used to it.’’ 

Chorus: ‘‘What! already this year?”’ 

‘*Yes, already—aren’t you?”’ 

But the remaining ten are discreetly silent. 

The Devil (deep down in the bowels of the 
earth): ‘‘Well, well; I didn’t need my ser- 
vant Owens there after all.’’ 


Curtain. 


SCHOOL HAPPENINGS, 


And now we are to become familiar with 
thefamous Robin Hood, whose feats of 
archery charmed our boyhood imagina- 
tions. Weareto see the bold outlaw in 
the pleasing trammels of the opera. Prof. 
Lund has already assigned the parts, and 
begun to drill the choruses. 


President Brimhall has just received a 
very pleasant letter from Prof. Wolfe who 
is at present in the office of the ‘‘Millenial 
Star’’ at Liverpool. Brother Wolfe is in 
good health and full of the spirit of his 
mission. From President Grant and Elder 
John O. Mellor come high praise for the 
literary quality of the ‘‘Star’’ under Prof. 
Wolfe’s management. 

A uniquely gotten-up invitation was issued 
last week to teachers and students. This is 
the way one of them read: ‘‘The Fourth 
grade would like you to come and see their 
play, ‘King Alfred and the Danes,’ Thurs- 
day, March 24, 1904."’ Judging by the as- 
pirations of the boys and girls in the Train- 


ing school there lie hidden among them 
some future dramatists and poets. 


Monday, March 21, the Faculty placed 
the various domestic meetings in the hands 
of the student officers, and took occasion to 
have their photo made during the theology 
hour. The resultwas by no means disas- 
trous to the plate of the photographer; on 
the contrary, the picture is the best the 
teachers have ever had taken. The group 
is made up of fifty-two faces. A number of 
the teachers were unavoidably absent. 


The President is thoroughly convinced 
that teachers should come into more inti- 
mate, heart-to-heart relationship with stu- 
dents in their theological classes, and to 
this end has devised a scheme of reports 
which will necessitate a close, confidential 
interview with every student. It it anex- 
cellent movement—one that must react with 
increased spiritual warmth both upon 
teachers and taught, 
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The campus is an assured fact. 
The catalogue will be out soon. 


Trainers are reviewing arithmetic with 
Prof. Partridge. 


The spirit of the founders animates the 
Campus committee. 


School will open on the second Monday in 
September hereafter. 


Congratulations to the cooking depart- 
ment, They will have the third floor of the 
new building. 


Dr. C. W. Bird, Dentist, Room No. 2, 
over postoflice. Special rates to students. 


The University quartette will take part in 
the Scandinavian concert, Salt Lake. In 
what language will they sing? 


The Iroquois theatre disaster seems to be 
working results as far away even as Provo. 
The City Council have ordered changes 
made whereby the doors of all public build- 
ings swing outwardly. Two of the doors in 
the High school building and one in the 
College building had to be changed. 


Let the B. Y. U. band and orchestra not 
disband for vacation. They can certainly 
compete successfully for any place at the 
summer resorts of the state. Norcould any 
other work give them better remuneration, 
the while they are carrying on their musical 
studies. Think, too, what an advertiser 
that immense drum-head and those nobby 
white and blue suits would be for the old 
school; that is to say—to the eye of the ex- 
eursionist. The ad. impressed upon his ear 
would not fail to captivate his heart for 
the Provo school. 


The MeMillans’ of New York are just now 
reading the manuscript of Prof. Nelson’s 
new book, ‘‘The Scientific Aspect of Mor- 
monism. ‘'The report upon it has been de- 
layed through the illness of the reader,” so 
writes Mr. B. F. Cummings, who has the 
matter inhand. ‘I have not deemed it ju- 
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dicious to urge too strongly an immediate 
decision. The MeMillans are a big house 
and I hope they will publish it. Somehow 
I have a great deal of faith that they will, 
but the Smoot investigation may influence 
them adversely.’’ 


A delightful concert was given Wednes- 
day evening, March 23, by the University 
band and orchestra. As the admission was 
only nominal the house was filled in 
spite of the threatening weather. Two se- 
lections were given by the orchestra, en- 
titled respectively, ‘“The Palms,’’ and ‘‘The 
Night Larks.’’ The following numbers 
made up the rest of the program, save for 
a single encore: Violin concerto, 
Mr. Snow; trombone solo, Mr. Jepperson; 
violin quartette, Prof. Miller, Miss Ed- 
munds, Miss Theuson, and Mr. Beoth; 
cornet duet, Mr. Fjeldsted and Mr. Haw- 
kins; violin solo, Miss Edmunds; brass 
quartette, Messrs. Sopher, Fjeldsted, Haw- 
kins, and Duke; coronet solo, Mr. Fjeld- 
sted; violin solo, Master Booth,a 10 year old 
genius from Nephi, who has evidently a 
bright future in the musical world before 
him. 


One of the enduring monuments left to the 
University is the Century grove on the 
south of the High school building. No 
matter what the season, one feels a perpet- 
ual delight to look at it. In the winter it is 
adorned with hoar frost and icicles, or 
bends under the weight of snow, and is 
musical with the chirp of the sparrow. In 
the summer it makes a grateful shade both 
for the school and the people of the town. 
While we are praising those students who 
have established libraries, let us not forget 
that the Century class gave us a gift which 
renews their memory in living green with 
every passing year. Unlike books which 
wear out and come to naught unless re- 
newed by aconstant stream of funds, the 
grove is replenished out of nature’s own ~ 
bounty, and its dewy fragrance and fresh- 
hess are benedictions, as it were, from the 
hand of God himself. 
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The Student Body is up to snuff. 


Where do students show their patriotism 
by their works? Inthe B. Y. U. 


February and March have been unprece- 
dented weather breeders—at least in the vi- 
cinity of Provo. A day of sunshine has 
been so rare, as to be held in memory for 
weeks like a radiant dream. 


Pres. Lafayette Holbrook, of the Utah 
Stake, met last Monday morning with the 
students of the various domestic organiza- 
tions included within Utah Stake, and gave 
them a practical talk on the principles in- 
volved in good citizenship. 


Students of the Commercial school are 
gleeful over the fact that the majority of 
the track team is chosen from their organi- 
zation. They believe this fact augurs vic- 
tory for them in the inter-class athletic con- 
test soon to be held. 


At a meeting of the Commercial school 
faculty recently, it was decided to increase 
materially the number of typewriters for 
next school year. The Remington and the 
Underwood have given such marked satis- 
faction that these alone will be purchased 
in the new consignment. 


Prof. A. C. Lund is given the honor of 
furnishing half the program in the Seandi- 
navian concert to be held in the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle on Tuesday evening, Oct. 5, for 
the benefit of the Stockholm meeting house. 
Our famous University quartette will,there- 
fore, probably be heard on that occasion. 


The Speech Improvement club listened 
lately to a debate on this proposition: Re- 
solved that the personal influence of woman 
is greater than that of man. Contrary to 
what one might expect from the galjlantry 
of these days each sex championed, its own 
cause. There were three speakers on a 
side. 


The grading necessary to fit Temple hill 
for campus purposes took nearly two weeks. 


The leveling is not all done yet. In conse- 
quence of the delay, caused by the unusu- 
ally rainy weather, it was decided to post- 
pone the inter-class contests. They will take 
place on April 16, instead of March 26, 
as previously arranged for. 


Three of the missionary students, viz, 
Elder Alonzo Read of Oakley, Idaho, Elder 
William Snyder of Cedar Fort, and Elder 
John Cluff of Park City, have received 
their calls to start on missions next June. 
The last two have discontinued their studies 
with a view to making the necessary finan- 
cial preparation. 


Sweeping changes are to be made in the 
form ofthe new catalog. TheTraining school 
and the Kindergarten school are to become 
departments of the Normal school. As this 
is practically the relation they have occu- 
pied in the past, the change will make a 
material difference only in the appearance 
of the Annual. A new schoolis to be cre- 
ated—that of Art and Manual Training. 
The departments of Drawing, Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, and Domestic 
Art will be so correlated as to permit a 
three years’ course leading to a diploma in 
Art. 


A very interesting elocutionary recital 
was givento alarge audience in Literary 
society on Saturday evening, March 19, by 
students of Miss Nelke’s classes. The fol- 
lowing numbers were on the program: 
‘‘Hlow Persimmons took care of the Baby,”’ 
Miss Dusenberry; ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’’ 
Miss Nora Young; ‘‘Fisher Party’’ and ‘‘Our 
Hired Girl,’? Miss Emily Smith; ‘The Re- 
lief of Lucknow,’’ Miss Edna Berg; ‘‘After 
Sixty Years,’’ Miss Viola Busby; ‘‘My 
Chaperon’’ and ‘‘The Schoolm’am’s Court- 
in’,’’ Miss Sadie Preston; ‘‘Higher Culture 
in Dixie,’’ Miss Emma Woodhouse; ‘‘Scene 
from Ingomar,’’ Miss Pearl Adams; ‘Un- 
der the Wheels,’’ Miss Hattie Redd; ‘‘An- 
gelina,’’ Miss Beulah Storrs; ‘*Bobbie 
Shaftoe,’’ Miss Hannah Dunn. A piano 
solo was given by Miss Borg. 
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The Commercial school has just launched 
a new class in business practice. 


Prof. Hickman lectured last Friday and 
Saturday nights in Salina and Elsinore, 
respectively. 


Mrs. Dusenberry proposes to raise by 
subscription the $200 necessary to make the 
changes in the Kindergarten suite of rooms. 


The missionary class has dwindled down 
to thirty some by calls from Box B, others 
by the exigencies of farm work, a few, no 
doubt, by reason of pure, unadulterated 
spring fever. 


Instructor Colton, who has been at the 
Beaver Branch for ten days training the 
athletes of the whilom military quad, re- 
turned a few days ago with a high opinion 
of their mettle and general efficiency. 


Pres. Wm. J. Snow of the High school 
student body, has been given carte-blanche 
by the executive committee to issue chal- 
lenges, literary or athletic, to other high 
schools of the state. Let us have something 
stirring. 


The Physical Geography classes—60 
strong—took an out last week to the mouth 
of Rock canyon. Their purpose was to ex- 
amine the shore line of Lake Bonneville, 
and form some adequate conception of the 
magnitude of that geological wonder. 


“ “Marshall’s Corporation and Voucher 
Accounting,’’ which has been on trial in 
the Commercial school for two or three 
months, was definitely adopted two weeks 
ago. It is pronounced a decided improve- 
ment over the system it supplants. 


Bids are in for the printing of the new an- 
nual. Last year the figures of Salt Lake 
firms were so far above those of our home 
printers that there was no hesitancy in 
awarding the work to Provo. This year 
the question is doubtful, if measured by the 
question of price alone, 


The student who ‘‘slopes,’’ i. e., goes off 
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without applying foran honorable release, 
misses one of the unique experiences of 
school-life,—that of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the President. Don’t cheat 
yourself of that warm, encouraging, fatherly 
chat with Brother Brimhall. 


It seems that the relative ‘‘smartness’’ of 
the sexes is also disturbing the H. S. '06’s. 
Here is a statement of a proposition re- 
cently won by the affirmative: ‘‘Resolved 
that woman’s intellect is inferior to man’s.” 
The girls are not convinced, however, and 
want to try it over. 


The Preparatory class party Friday 
night, March 25, was evidently well-timed, 
as was indicated by the large number in 
attendance. It was an opportunity for the 
mid-winter students to take a social fare- 
well from their companions who are to re- 
main till the close of the year. 


Whenever the reporter asks, ‘‘What is 
your class doing?’’ the student interrogated 
usually replies sententiously, ‘‘Training 
for April 16.’’ At present the enthusiasm is 
quiet and characterized only by dogged de- 
termination; it will reach a boom, however, 
by the time the events are ripe. 


A letter recently received from Supt. J. 
M. Tanner was addressed from Havana, 
Cuba, and dated Mareh 12. Dr. Tanner is 
taking a vacation in that delightful climate, 
aud says he has much enjoyed his visit to 
the Island. He is at present visiting in the 
province of Batangas, and says he shall 
penetrate into the interior as far as time 
will permit. 


The experiment of a winter semester for 
high school, normal, and commercial stu- 
dents must be pronounced a success. A 
hundred young people, who would not 
other wise have begun courses of secondary 
education, have received a taste of intel- 
lectuality above the hum-drum routine of 
the grades. Trust to this higher culture to 
breed its own appetite. 
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Who’ll be the first teacher to have a fur- 
lough on half pay? 


How does a manual training and art 


school appeal to you? 


Clothes cleaned and pressed $1 per month. 
Ladies’ work a specialty. TEMPLETON 
CLEANING CO., 89 North Academy Ave. 


‘Speech is golden’’—a maxim taught— 
Silence silvern.’’ Yet each of them 

When born of wise and noble thought, 
Is counted as a priceless gem.—K. 


A movement is on foot by the band and 
orchestra to spend conference vacation in 


Our Shoe Sale 
ends Saturday, 
March dth. 


CGaRD RO 


THE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTERS, 


Provo valley giving a series of concerts and 
dances in the various towns, with a view to 
raising funds to equip better this branch of 
the school of Music. 


And now the Kindergarten teachers have 
become ambitious to have the best quarters 
in the state. As the Preparatory school 
will be taken from the Training school 
building next year, three comfortable rooms 
on the ground floor will be allotted to the 
Kindergarten, These will be made to com- 
communicate with each other by arched 
doorways hung with curtains. The rooms 
are to be painted, papered, and decorated 
to make them ideal as training quarters. 


Students are beginning to realize they 
Can buy more Groceries for their Money at 


RALPH POULTON & CO.’S 


New Store, than they have ever 
Been able to obtain before. 


72 W. CENTER STREET, 


THE PROVO TAILORING GO., 


OVER STATE BANK, 
PRICE AND WORKMANSHIP GUAR- 
ANTEED SATISFAGTORY. 
CLEANING AND REPAIRING. 


JAMES CHAPPELL 


is prepared to promptly fill orders for drayage 
and transfer work. Call at Residence. 


48 W, 1ST. NORTH, 


H. B. ASADOORIAN, M. D. 
DISEASES Of THE.... 

EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT. 
Special Attention paid to Testing of Eyes 
and Fitting of Glasses. 

Hours: 9:30 to 12 A. M., 1:30 to 5:30 P. M. 
OFFICE, FARRER BROS, BLOCK. 


Provo. Utah. 


PHONE 121Y. 


CG. Enoch Glark, 


THE BARBER. 
sted 
2tz N. ACADEMY AVENUE, 


PROVO, UTAH, 


aa 


The San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake R. R. 


Is now Running Dally 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between 


Salt Lake City, Milford, Calientes, Southern Utah 
and Nevada. 


Direct Stage connections for all the big in- 
terior mining camps. The shortest and quick- 
est route to the famous TINTIC MINING 
DISTRICT, EUREKA, MAMMOTH and SIL- 


VER CITY. 
For information call on Agents, or address 
E. W. GILLETT T. C. PECK J. L. MOORE 
General Pass. Agent Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent Commercial Agent 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. /A. J. Southwick & Cox, 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 


24 N. ACADHMY AYE. 


OFFICERS: 
REED 8MOOT, President. GENERAL MERCHANDISE, 
O, E. LOOSE, Vice-President. 
J. T. FARRER, Cashier. BEST GOODS AT 
J. A. TWELVES, Assistant Oashier. REASONABLE PRICES. 


GENERAL BANKING. ot 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. We are Satisfied when our Customers are 


@ iG) a Bi Gi. : G FOR ALL KINDS OF FRESH AND 
TOO . geing an eaning 0., CURED MBATS CALL AT THE 
The Only Steam Works in Town CENTRAL MEAT MARKBT 
SHAu base Leiter neh to do the work. Why sent AND YOU WILL GET THE BEST. 
your clothes to Salt Lake City to get them Cleans 7 
oe Dyed when you can save time and money in SCHOFIELD & PERRIN, PROSE 
rovo. rer a) 


H. G. BLUMENTHAL, 
Steam and Hot Water Heating, Sanitary 


Ladies’ Work a Specialty, Fur and Rugs Cleaned, 


Pl ing. oy 
OLOTHES CLEANED BY THE MONTH. Besdeipties Sheet pte Nonna avery, 
Every Piece of Work Guaranteed. 470-474 W. Center Street. 


T. SUMNER, PRopPRIETOR. PROVO, UTAH. PHONE 61—y. PROVO OITY, UTAH, 


-_— 


